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Editorials 


BOOT STRAP OPERATION—Bearing in mind 
the many divergent views and interests of the prin- 
cipals involved, the promulgation of handling stand- 
ards for frozen foods, agreeable to all, is nothing short 
of amazing. A thousand orchids to Dr. Diehl and his 


capable and persistent committee. 


That it was a “do-or-die” type of program, is ad- 
mitted. Indeed, in announcing the program, the com- 
mittee stated “the development of these goals is based 
on the principle that voluntary action undertaken by 
industry members will result in greater, as well as 
more rapid improvement in handling practices, than 
would be produced by the use of force through the 
imposition of compulsory laws and regulations. The 
voluntary approach is the most realistic and the most 
effective, because these goals do not lend themselves to 
regulation.” 

Even now, with the existence of these recommended 
voluntary operating practices, there is no guarantee 
‘hat the regulatory activity will be ceased. Much de- 
pends of course, on the diligence with which they are 


'-epted and practiced by all facets of the industry; 


ch depends on the attitudes of public officials, 


— 


~-eau heads, legislators, and just plain politicians; 
a’, we might add, the press. 

no small way the very existence of these promul- 
g 1 practices (carried on another page of this issue) 
make a favorable impression on these policy- 
n ig individuals and bodies. Then too, the con- 
ti 1g educational program consisting of educational 
sen). ars and educational films, the publication of 
bow ts on the proper handling of frozen foods, and 
the. »peration of Federal and State Extension Serv- 
ices support of the industry program should help 
prov. to regulatory agencies that the industry is 
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primed to make this program work. The initial prac- 


tices will be re-evaluated within two years. 


AGRIBUSINESS—AIl of which reminds us that all 
of us connected with this great business of agriculture, 
have a public relations job to do. We refer to the rift 
that has developed in recent years between farm and 
non-farm people—the false impression held by so many 
non-farm people that the farmer is being well taken 
care of by the Government and thus is relieved of the 
necessity of making a profit on his operations. Indeed, 
this industry itself, which is actually a part of that 12 
percent of the population which produces food and 
fibre for the other 88 percent, is often guilty of that 


type of thinking concerning the farmer. 


The facts are, of course, that when agribusiness 
slumps the entire economy slumps. Farmers, for in- 
stance, use more finished steel in a year than is used 
for a year’s output of passenger cars. They use more 
petroleum products than any other industry; more 
chemicals than any other basic industry; more rubber 
products each year.than is required to produce tires 
for 6 million automobiles. Farmers are one of the 
Nation’s largest users of electrical power. And so, on 
it goes. 

But our purpose here is not to state the case. Read- - 
ers may remember that Danny Danenberg, president 
of the Western Growers Association, made a strong 
statement before the Committee on Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Manpower down in Washington last March. 
Seed Research Specialists, Inc. of Modesto, California 
(P. O. Box 3091) has reprinted Mr. Danenberg’s im- 
portant message, and has them available without cost 
for those who care to ask for them. This column urges 
readers to do just that and be informed on a problem 
that involves each and every one of us. 


a 
an 
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FROZEN FOODS 


Frozen Foods All-Industry Committee Approves 
Voluntary Operating Practices Program 


A joint five-year program to further 
advance handling standards in the fro- 
zen food industry, was launched June 
5 by the Frozen Foods All-Industry 
Coordinating Committee. 


The program is the result of exten- 
sive study by the industry with scien- 
tific advice and assistance. The prac- 
tices are based on findings of extensive 
studies in frozen food time-tempera- 
ture tolerances by the Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development 
Laboratory of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, concurred in 
by the Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation. The details have been pain- 
stakingly worked out through many 
conferences in the past year, and are 
now approved and signed officially by 
the American Trucking Associations, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers of the United States, Na- 
tional Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, National Frozen Food As- 
sociation, National Fisheries Institute, 
and National Prepared Frozen Food 
Processors Association. 

In announcing the program, Dr. H. 
C. Diehl, Frozen Foods All-Industry 
Coordinating Committee Chairman, 
said “The basic initial task of the Fro- 
zen Foods All Industry Coordinating 
sommittee has been largely com- 
pleted ... and are now submitted to 
the members of our industry for their 
guidance. It is up to these associations 
(mentioned above), their members and 
their many allies to carry the ball 
from here. The FFAICC, itself, will 
remain in active existence and_ its 
members will be as diligent as in the 
past in pursuing the several educa- 
tional projects we have in mind. But 
the time is past when the FFAICC 
efforts alone will be a determining 
factor.” 


Recommended practices follow: 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICES 


Foods for freezing should be 
promptly delivered to the plant where 
they should be processed and packaged 
with all reasonable promptness. 

1. Similar care should be used by 
processors without freezing fa- 


cilities in moving packaged prod- 
uct to refrigerated warehouses 
for freezing. 


no 


Where processor has his own 
freezer and warehouse, product 
should leave the warehouse at 
0°F., or lower. 


3. In movement from _ processor, 
who freezes but does not have 
sufficient warehouse space to 


complete the freezing, the prod- 
uct should leave processor’s plant 
promptly, at 10°F., or lower, in 
an insulated and_ refrigerated 
vehicle. Such movement to the 
primary warehouse for reduction 
of temperature to 0°F., or lower, 
should not exceed eight hours. 
If the trip to the warehouse is 
two hours, or less, an insulated 
vehicle should be used. 

4. Product temperature should be 
reduced to 0°F., or lower upon 
reaching primary warehouse. 


WAREHOUSING 

EQUIPMENT—I. Each warehouse 
should be equipped with suitable me- 
chanical refrigeration to provide, 
under extreme conditions of outside 
temperature and under peak load con- 
ditions, for maintaining an air tem- 
perature of O°F., or lower, for all 
rooms in which frozen foods are stored. 


2. Each storage room should be 
equipped with an accurate tem- 
perature determining device or 
devices which should be located 
as to accurately reflect the aver- 
age air temperature of the room. 
Each day the warehouse is open, 
temperatures of each room should 
be read, recorded, dated and a 
file of such temperatures main- 
tained for a period of at least 
one calendar year. 

HANDLING PRACTICES—1. The 
operator of a warehouse should take 
and record product temperature of all 
lots of frozen foods received and 
should accept custody in accordance 
with good commercial practice. He 
should maintain records of tempera- 
tures of lots received for a period of 
at least one calendar year. 

2. Whenever frozen foods are re- 

ceived with product tempera- 


tures of 15°F., or higher, the 
warehouseman should propose to 
the owner or consignee that such 
products be subjected to special 
handling procedures designed to 
reduce produce temperature to 
0°F., or lower as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Special handling  proce- 
dures may consist of any method 
available for successfully lower- 
ing temperatures such as, but 
not limited to, blast freezing, use 
of low temperature rooms with 
air circulation, and/or proper 
use of dunnage and separators in 
stacking. 


3. Before a lot of frozen foods is 
placed in storage, it should be 
marked, or stamped, with a code 
for effective identification. 

4. Frozen foods should be moved 
promptly over dock areas to 
minimize exposure to high tem- 
peratures. 


5. During the defrosting of over- 
head coils in storage rooms, 
stacks of frozen food should be 
effectively protected with tar- 
paulin, or other protective cover- 
ing, or by removal from beneath 
the coils. 

6. Frozen foods going into a sep- 
arate break-up room for assembly 
of orders must be promptly 
moved out unless the break-up 
room is maintained at 0°F., or 
lower. 


TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT—I. Vehicles of tra: s- 
portation should be equipped with: 
a. A combination of insulati n 
and mechanical, or other 
frigerating facilities, capa! 
of maintaining a product te »- 
perature of: 
Years Temperature 


1961 through 1962 0°F, with a tolerance 
5°F 


to 
1963 through 1964 0°F. with a tolerance 


to 1 
by 1965 0°F. with a tolerance 
to 5°F. 


b. A thermometer or approj ‘i 
ate temperature measurem¢ nt 
device indicating air tempe a 
ture inside the vehicle. ‘1 1€ 
dial or reading element of 
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mounted on the outside of 
the vehicle in a readily ac- 
cessible position. 

2. Delivery trucks used for route 
delivery should comply: with all 
equipment provisions herein 
specified for vehicles of transpor- 


tation and should be equipped 5. 


with curtains or flaps in the 
doorway area, or with port doors. 
3. Over-the-road equipment  pur- 
chased after March 1, 1961, 
should be capable of maintain- 
ing a product temperature of 


5°F. Delivery trucks used for 6. 


route delivery purchased after 
March I, 1961, should be capable 
of maintaining a product tem- 
perature of 15°F. 


OVER-THE-ROAD ‘TRANSPOR- 
TATION—1. Vehicles should be pre- 
cooled to an air temperature of 20°F., 
or lower, before loading. 

2. Frozen foods should be securely 

packaged, or wrapped, before 
they are offered for transporta- 


tion. 


3. Any frozen food shipment should 
not be tendered to nor accepted 
by a carrier for transportation 
when the product temperature 
exceeds 0°F. 

1. Frozen foods should be loaded 
within a vehicle of transporta- 


tion so as to provide for flow of 
refrigerated air at the front, rear, 
top, bottom, and sides of the 
load, except for vehicles of en- 
velope type construction wherein 
refrigerated air circulates within 
walls of said vehicles. 

Product should be loaded in 
over-the-road trucks or railroad 
refrigerator cars as promptly as 
possible to minimize product 
temperature rise not to exceed 
10°F., years 1961-62; 5°F., years 
1961-64; O°F., by 1965. 

A period of 214 hours should be 
allowed for the loading of vehi- 
cles purchased after March 1, 
1961 and all vehicles in use by 
1965. A tolerance of 2°F. should 
be allowed for each additional 
hour or portion thereof required 
in loading, but not to exceed a 
total of 10°F. In no case should 
delivery temperatures exceed the 
limits specified in 1 a. above or 
in number 7 of this section. 


Product temperature during 
movement in an_ over-the-road 
vehicle should not exceed 15°F., 
years 1961-62; 10°F., years 1963- 
64; 5°F., by 1965; except in in- 
stances where the carrier is re- 
quested to perform multiple 
pick-up and/or delivery, a total 


tolerance of 5°F. should be al- 
lowed. 

8. The mechanical refrigerating 
unit of vehicles should be turned 
on and doors of vehicles should 
be kept closed during any time 
interval when loading, or un- 
loading operations cease. 

9. The average product temperature 
of any shipment of frozen foods 
should be determined during 
loading and unloading by ade- 
quate temperature readings. 

‘ROUTE DELIVERY—1. In addi- 

tion to paragraphs I, 2, 3, 4, 8 and 9 
specified in Handling Practices for 
Over-the-Road Transportation, the fol- 
lowing provisions should be met: 

a. Each lot for individual con- 
signment should be refrig- 
erated by means of mechani- 
cal refrigeration, dry ice and 
tarpaulins, or by any other 


method of maintaining a 
product temperature of: 
Yea Temperature 
1961 through 1962 15°F. or lower, with a tol- 
erance of 5°F. for a 


period not ot exceed six 


hours 
1963 through 1964 15°F. or lower, with a tol- 
erance of 5°F. for a 
period not to exceed 
three hours 

10°F. or lower, with a tol- 
erance of 5°F. for a 
period not to exceed 

three hours. 

Continued on next page 


by 1965 


.... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


@ ~~ ovements developed in three years of actual use 
incl; .. Improved blade and belt adjustments. Three- 
Sect iesign that may be extended to any length desired. 
Sim: od guards: easy to remove, replace and clean. Non- 
waste discharge. Self-aligning ball bearings. 


Compact, mechanical tomato trimmer cuts 
trimming costs...trims swiftly and surely 
... Increases overall capacity of lines! 


© Tomatoes handled only once. Trim as you go... no need to set aside, 
trim and return tomatoes to belt. (Culls excepted). 


e insures a regulated trim that greatly reduces waste. 
e Fast, automatic trim boosts production tons per hour, yet maintains 


high product quality. 


e Satisfied users save enough on hand trimming costs alone to pay for the machine 


e Installs quickly, easily on exist- 
ing conveyors. Easy to keep 
clean ... easy to maintain. 
Only stainless steel touches 
tomatoes. 


CE 


Write today for complete details, prices and delivery date. 
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b. Devices should be precooled 
to a temperature of 20°F., or 
lower, before being loaded 
with frozen foods. 

c. Doors of delivery trucks 
should be kept closed during 
any time interval that load- 
ing, or unloading, operations 
cease. 


RETAIL STORE EQUIPMENT 


STORAGE FACILITIES 


a. Frozen food storage facilities 
should be capable of main- 
taining an air and product 
temperature of 10°F., or 
lower, during 1961-1962; 5°F., 
or lower, during 1963-1964, 
and 0°F., or lower by 1965, 
except for temporary condi- 
tions not wholly within the 
immediate complete control 
of the person or firm under 
whose care or supervision the 
frozen food is held. Any rec- 
ommended or permitted tol- 
erance in the product tem- 
perature of frozen food de- 
livered to retail stores over 
and above the temperatures 
herein stated should auto- 
matically apply as an adjust- 
ment to all product tempera- 
ture readings made at a retail 
outlet. 


b. Cabinet type frozen food 
storage facilities should be 
defrosted as frequently as nec- 
essary to maintain refrigera- 
tion efficiency, and should be 
equipped with an accurate 
thermometer indicating a rep- 
resentative air temperature. 

c. Walk-in type storage facilities 
should have provision for cir- 
culation of refrigerated air 
and should be defrosted as 
frequently as necessary to 
maintain refrigeration effici- 
ency, and be equipped with 
an accurate thermometer, the 
sensing element of which 
should be located within the 
upper third of the distance 
between the floor and ceiling. 
The sensing element should 
not be placed in a direct blast 
of air from cooling unit, cool- 
ing unit, cooling coils, and 
heat exchange devices, or near 
the entrance door. 


2. DISPLAY CASES 


a. Display cases should be capa- 
ble of maintaining an air 
temperature of 10°F., 
lower, during 1961-1962; 5°F., 
or lower, during 1963-1964; 


and 0°F., or lower, by 1965, 
except for temporary condi- 
tions not wholly within the 
immediate complete control 
of the person or firm under 
whose care or supervision the 
frozen food is held. 

b. Frost on refrigerated coils 
and in air passage of display 
cases should be removed as 
frequently as necessary to 
maintain refrigeration  effici- 
ency. 

c. Display cases should be 
equipped with an accurate 
thermometer, the sensing ele- 
ment of which is located in 
an appropriate place within 
the path of refrigerated air 
being returned to the coils. 

d. The recommendations herein 
are conditioned upon all re- 
tailers being able to purchase 
from at least five large manu- 
facturers display cases which 
satisfy recommended stand- 
ards and meet retailers’ re- 
quirements, and is not in- 
tended to suggest the replace- 
ment of display cases which 
are less than five years old, 
provided that such cases are 
capable of maintaining an air 
temperature of 15°F., or 
lower. 

e. Product load line should be 
the highest point of discharge 
and return of refrigerated air 
and said load line should be 
designated by a_ distinctive 
line at the inside terminal 
ends of each display case. 

f. Subject to the same condi- 
tions as in paragraph 2-d, 
each display case should be 
equipped with separators to 
provide false walls located a 
minimum of one-half inch 
from the terminal ends to 
provide for free circulation of 
refrigerated air between said 
terminal ends and displayed 
product. 


RETAILER HANDLING 
PRACTICES 


Frozen foods should not be ac- 
cepted by a retail outlet when 
the product temperature exceeds 
10°F. during 1961-1962; 5°F. dur- 
ing 1963-1964, and 0°F. by 1965, 
provided that any recommended 
or permitted tolerance in the 
product temperature of frozen 
food delivered to retail stores 
over and above the temperatures 
herein stated should automatic- 


ally apply as an adjustment to all 
product temperature readings 
made at a retail outlet. 

All frozen foods received at a 
retail outlet should promptly be 
placed in frozen food storage or 
in display cases. 

Each retail outlet should be 
equipped with frozen food stor- 
age facilities of sufficient cubic 
displacement to accommodate 
the storage of those frozen foods 
(except those to be sold in 
thawed or semi-thawed  condi- 
tion) that are not placed directly 
in display cases at time of de- 
livery. 

Retailers should not place fro- 
zen foods above the designated 
product load line. 

Retail outlets should employ the 
first-in-first-out basis of inventory 
control. 


“Product Temperature” is that steady 
temperature determined: 


1. 


By opening the top of the case; 
removing two corner packages; 
punching a hole through the case 
wall proceeding from the inside 
at a point coincident with the 
center of the first stack of pack- 
ages and the first and second 
layer of packages; inserting the 
sensing element of an accurate 
dial thermometer, or other ap- 
propriate means of temperature 
measurement, about three inches 
from the outside so that it will fit 
snugly between packages; 
placing the two corner packages; 
closing the case; and placing a 
couple of cases on top to assure 
good contact af the sensing por- 
tion of the thermometer stem; or 


By using a sharp blade, or razor 
knife, partially cutting out a 
small section of the case wall in 
the approximate area of the 
center of the first stack of pack- 
ages and the first and second 
layer of packages, slitting the cut 
section to allow for inserting the 
sensing element about three 
inches and proceeding as in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Only when an accurate determi- 
nation of product temperature 
fails without sacrifice of pack- 
aged frozen foods should repre- 
sentative packages, or units, be 
opened to allow for inserting the 
sensing element for temperature 
measurement to the approximate 
center of the packages in ques- 
tion. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Condition of Crops 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 27 
—On the lower half of the Peninsula 
the planting of tomatoes is nearing 
completion with considerable acreage 
still to be set in other sections. Crown 
blooms showing on a few early fields. 
On the Peninsula harvesting of green 
peas for processing is expected to get 
underway in a limited manner during 
the week of May 29. Cutting of as- 
paragus continued in a moderate man- 
ner as low temperatures slowed growth. 
Considerable acreage of sweet corn 
was planted last week with progress 
well behind schedule. Cucumbers up 
to good stands but making limited 
growth. About 35 percent of sweet 
potatoes planted in the important 
Wicomico County area. Over the week- 
end strawberry harvest reached its peak 
in Somerset County and expected to 
peak in Wicomico County around May 
31. Prospects generally good on peaches 
and apples. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, May 22— 
Normal crop of apples in the making 
at this early date; bloom setting well. 
Just planted green beans the week of 
May 15. Weather holding warm and 
enough moisture for good germina- 
tion. 


ILL., MINN. & WIS., May 26—Heat 
unit accumulation continues largely 
below normal in most areas, although 
there are some few reports of normal 
accumulation in Southern Wisconsin, 
Northeast Wisconsin, and in Min- 
nesota. Soil moisture is reported large- 
ly satisfactory, with some reports of 
too dry in Illinois, Southern and 
Northeast Wisconsin. Condition of the 
pea crop is reported from good to 
excellent in Illinois, with projected 
starting dates varying from June 8 to 
June 19, 3 to 10 days later than nor- 
mal. In Southern Wisconsin the con- 
dition of crop is rated good with few 
reports of excellent and fair. Projected 
starting dates vary from June 13 to 
July 5. Most consider this a little later 
than normal by 3 to 15 days. In North- 
east Wisconsin the crop is rated large- 
ly as good. Projected starting dates 
vary from June 20 to July 2, consid- 
ered by half of the reporters to be 
normal, and the other half as later 
than normal. Pea crop condition in 
Northern Wisconsin is reported mixed, 
some good, some excellent, and some 
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fair. Projected starting dates vary from 
June 28 to July 5, later than normal 
by 4 to 9 days. In Minnesota the pea 
crop is rated as good; projected start- 
ing dates from June 20 to July 1, 3 
to 10 days later than normal. From 30 
to 75 percent of the total budgeted 
corn acreage reported planted in IIli- 
nois; from 5 to 70 percent in Wiscon- 
sin; and from 17 to 60 percent in 
Minnesota. Some are behind on sched- 
ule, and about an equal amount up 
to schedule. All report a need for 
warmer weather. The temperature 
dipped to 33 degrees in Illinois on May 
23; there was hard frost in Southern 
Wisconsin on May 22; in Northern 
Wisconsin frost has occurred six nights 
since May 8. 


PEORIA, ILL., May 23—Have 200 
acres of tomatoes, about half in. 
Weather cold with average tempera- 
tures of 50 degrees. Light frost last 
night. Plants hard to find. Hope to 
finish planting by June 5. 


INDIANA, May 29—Some are of the 
opinion that the frost which hit the 
Midwest on Friday, May 26, was the 
most severe since the middle 20's. 
ihere is no question but that it had 
a damaging effect on the tomato crop. 
Indications are that Indiana had ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its intended 
acreage planted, of which at least half 
was killed by the freeze. It seems that 
all areas within the State were af- 
fected. Some indications are that the 
early set plants and direct seeded acre- 
age have some chance of survival. 


MUNCIE, IND., May 29—Heavy 
frost damage resulted from unseason- 
ably low temperatures on May 26. Be- 
lieve that most of the tomatoes planted 
in Northern third of Indiana will have 
to be replanted. 


REINBECK, IOWA, May 29— 
Planting of corn all finished. Early 
plantings will be uneven as some were 
planted in dry soil. Late plantings 
should be better. 


MICHIGAN, May 29—Plantings for 
processing tomatoes have been late, 
which helped at the time of the frost 
on May 26, as less than 20 percent had 
been put in the ground, with approxi- 
mately 50 percent of this destroyed. 
However, much of the fresh market 
tomatoes had been set and was virtual- 


ly wiped out. This could mean a great 
deal of bootlegging of processing 
tomatoes for the fresh market at har- 
vest time. Plant situation is becoming 
serious with Georgia indicating plants 
will be available up through June 10, 
after whch they will become very 
scarce. 


OHIO, May 29—Crop of tomatoes 
damaged extensively by frost of May 
26. 


CLYDE, OHIO, May 27—We had 
30 degrees last night and have had 
several nights like this during the past 
week but apparently no killing frost 
except in some low areas. Up until 
this past week it has been almost im- 
possible to get on the fields. Tomato 
planting was just finished this week. 
We won’t know until May 29 if any 
replanting has to be done. Direct 
seeded cabbage is in; transplanting 
will not start until June. Cherry trees 
seem to have wintered fairly well and 
there has been a good set. Expect a 
normal crop, barring wind and _ hail 
damage. 


HOHENWALD, TENN., May 29— 
Acreage about the same as last year 
250 to 275 acres, on fresh or green 
Crowder peas, which haye nat been 
planted as yet. “~\<\ 

YAKIMA, WASH., May 24—Overall 
Northwest crop of Elberta peach crop 
estimated at 25 percent less than last 
year. This, of course, subject to some 
variation by districts. Prospects for 
Bartlett pears definitely larger than 
last year’s short crop but less than 10 
year average. Expect crop of purple 
plums to be of normal size. Average or 
better than average crop of Royal 
Anne and dark sweet cherries ex- 
pected. Much less than last year’s 
bumper crop of apricots expected. 
Some damage by districts of apple 
crop due to freeze but overall estimates 
are for normal size crop. 


WISCONSIN, May 26 — Average 
temperatures for May are four degrees 
below normal and rainfall one inch 
below normal to date. Ideal weather 
for planting of peas and corn during 
the past week and timely showers on 
May 25. First blossoms of early peas 
were seen this morning. Acreage is 81 
percent planted in southern area. Tc 
date we have 43 percent of corn acr: 
age planted. 


WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., May 
29—Finished pea planting on May 26, 
nine days late. Good germination and 
good stand. Could use some rain. 
Starting to plant wax beans today, ten 
days later than normal. Need rain on 
sandy soils. Weather remains cool. 
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Here’s how to grow 
better tomatoes 


Early and late blight, anthracnose, Septoria 
and gray leaf spots—‘“‘Manzate” controls 
them all. More than a decade of experience 
has shown: Du Pont “Manzate” maneb 
fungicide helps you raise bigger crops of 
better tomatoes for higher profits. It’s the 


) ® number-one fungicide. See your dealer for 
Mi AN 7 A a supply of “‘Manzate” today. 


maneb fungicide 


On all chemicals follow labeling 
instructions and warnings carefully, 


REG.U.S 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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IN THE NEWS 


RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
AND OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
COUNSEL ESTABLISHED BY 

NCA BOARD 


The National Canners Association, 
Board of Directors, at its recent meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., approved 
the establishment of an NCA Research 
Foundation as a division within the 
present NCA Laboratories. Purpose 
of the Foundation is to promote and 
conduct fundamental research of di- 
rect interest to the canning industry, 
over and above that which can be 
directly budgeted with the available 
NCA budget funds. Outside money 
will be sought to finance this addi- 
tional research. NCA_ Laboratories 
now have in progress four such proj- 
ects of direct interest to the industry 
with financial support from the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Board also announced that 
Carlos Campbell, on his retirement 
September 1, will be appointed to 
head up an Office of Economic Coun- 
sel. Mr. Campbell will have the advice 
of a new Standing Committee, a Com- 
mittee on Economics. The Economic 
Counsel will perform duties, make sur- 
veys, and prepare studies and reports 
for the industry. Mr. Campbell out- 
lined to the Board his plan for carry- 
ing out the responsibilities of that 
position, including the preparation of 
material for local meetings, for Con- 
gressmen, for canner-grower meetings, 
and messages to farmers and farm or- 


anizations. 


NUTRITION FOUNDATION 
EXPANDS 


Administrative changes and staff ex- 
pansion to implement a_ broadened 
public service program were an- 
nounced by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 


chairman of the Nutrition Foundation 
Board of Trustees on May 29. 

Stating that “public information 
reaching the public with authoritative, 
easily understood knowledge about 
food and nutrition is vital to the na- 
tional health and well being,” Dr. 
Killian announced that a_ business 
manager and a scientific director will 
be added to the Staff. 

Under the direction of the business 
manager, still to be selected, the Foun- 
dation’s objective also is a_ broader 
membership base than the present 50 
member companies in the food and re- 
lated industries which have provided 
more than $7 million for research, 
training and educational purposes in 
the last 20 years. 

Membership will be sought in other 
segments of the food industry—re- 
tailers, wholesalers, the restaurant 
field, and others. Also a broader rep- 
resentation will be sought among proc- 
essors and suppliers. 

Administrative changes that take 
place immediately include the ap- 
pointment of Dr. C. Glen King, who 
has been executive director, to the 
office of president. Charles G. Mor- 
timer, chairman of General Foods Cor- 
poration, who has been president, as- 
sumes the title of chairman of the 
Executive Committee; and Daniel F. 
Gerber, president of Gerber Products 
Company, who has been presi- 
dent, becomes vice chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Foundation currently has 53 
fundamental research projects under- 
way. Universities conducting studies 
under Foundation grants include Har- 
vard, Tulane, Wisconsin, Columbia, 
California, Penn State, Oregon State, 
Toronto, and others. ‘The Foundation 
provides graduate and_ post-doctoral 
research grants to assist established 
faculty members, and finances four 
professional awards made by the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Dietetic Association, the In- 
stitute of Nutrition, and the Institute 
of Food Technologists. 


The role of canned foods and the 
canning process toward providing a 


properly balanced, nutritious, eco- 
nomical supply of food all year long is 
explained to an Indonesian medical 
student by one of the technicians 
aboard the SS HOPE. This U. S. In- 
formation Service photo taken in 
Djakarta shows a small portion of the 
ship’s 12-month supply of canned 
foods contributed by members of the 
National Canners Association as_ its 
part in the people-to-people program 
suggested by General Eisenhower to 
promote world seace. SS HOPE is 
currently serving in Southeast Asia as 
a training and treatment clinic, a 
medical school and a center for medi- 
cal aid and health and exchange pro- 
grams. 


SALAD DRESSINGS 

STANDARDS 
The Food and Drug Administration 
has announced that the Definitions 
and Standards of Identity for May- 
onnaise, French Dressing, and Salad 
Dressing will be amended to permit 
the use in such dressings of salad oil 
that may contain not more than 0.125 
percent by weight of oxystearin to 
inhibit crystalization as provided in 
the food additive regulation. Any 
persons who will be adversely affected 
by the amendment are given 30 days 
from May 10 to file objections. The 
amendment becomes effective 60 days 
after that date unless stayed by the 

filing of proper objections. 


The Nation’s Capital is the scene of this meeting of Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation’s James F. Foote, Mullica Hill, 
N. J.; Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr.; Alvin W. String, 
Jr., Harrisonville, N. J.; and John W. Rue, Easton, Md., 
Executive Secretary of the Tri-State Packers’ Association. 
Senator Williams attended a National Canners Association 
Board of Directors luncheon to present a plaque to young 
String, winner of the National Canning Crops Contest, and 
a Certificate of Merit to Foote. 
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Eighth Edition 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE in 

CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook and 
Instruction Book 


for Managers, Superintendents 
Brokers & Buyers 
and all those who want 
to KNOW Canned Foods 


This is the EIGHTH Revi- 
sion, over 400 pages, covering 
all the newest and latest prod- 
ucts, Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, 
Condiments, Juices, Butters, 
Dry Packs (soaked), Dog Foods 
and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from 
the field through to the ware- 
house. 


Special emphasis has been giv- 
en to formulae and procedure. 
This information is widely used 
for new products and for proc- 
essors to check ingredients, cook- 
ing times, temperatures and the 
like. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Price $15 postpaid 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


Published & Copyrighted By 
THE CANNING TRADE 
since 1878—The Canned Foods Au*horit: 


2504 St. Paul Street 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
TO CHANGE NAME 


Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration will change its name to FMC 
Corporation on July | of this year. A 
management proposal to make the 
name change received stockholder ap- 
proval at the company’s annual meet- 
ing held May 23 at FMC’s executive 
offices in San Jose. 

Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration had its beginning at San 
Jose, California, in 1928 when the 
Bean Spray Pump Company, pioneer 
builder of orchard sprayers, acquired 
one of the West’s leading producers 
of food canning equipment. The new 
corporation emerged as the John Bean 
Manufacturing Company, which was 
renamed Food Machinery Corporation 
the following year. At this point, too, 
the familiar “FMC” letters came into 


_ being as an abbreviation for the cor- 


porate name. 

The company, as one of the most 
broadly diversified producers of food, 
industrial and agricultural machinery, 
basic chemicals, and defense materiel, 
has now outgrown its name. 

According to company officials, FMC 
has been considering a change in name 
for several years during which time 
exhaustive name-change studies and 
surveys were undertaken. After con- 
sidering and discarding many _alter- 
nate possibilities, it was decided that 
present and future interests of the 
company would best be served by 
adopting the corporate initials “FMC” 
as the name. Most major customers 
have used these initials for a long time 
in referring to the company, and these 
same letters, in a distinctive style, have 
been the corporate trade-mark for 
many years. 

Beginning on July 1, the physical 
changeover to the new name will pro- 
ceed gradually throughout the balance 
of the year, so that FMC’s various op- 
erations in this country and abroad 
can make the transition in an orderly 
fashion. In this way, FMC expects to 
be fully “in business” with the new 
name by January 1, 1962. On July 3, 
1961, the company’s ticker symbol on 
the New York Stock Exchange will 
change from “FMD” to “FMC.” 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company has 
filed a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
covering 300,000 shares of common 
stock, all of which is being sold by a 
group of stockholders, including 
Charles F. Moore, company president 
and board chairman, and the Moore 
Investment Company. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company has been designated 
as a managing underwriter. 


TEST SUPPLY 
COOK-CHEX 


FOR A PERFECT RECORD 
OF RETORT PROCESSING 


Hang a Cook-Chex tag on every basket 
before it goes into the retort and elimi- 
nate all guess-work when it comes out 
of the retort. On each Cook-Chex tag, a 
chemically impregnated circle turns from 
purple to green, to provide infallible 
proof of proper and complete “in-can” 
processing. Cannery inspectors approve 
and recommend Cook-Chex. Major pack- 
ers all over the world use them to: 

1. Eliminate wrong cook schedules. 

2. Guard against “by passing” retorts. 

3. Warn of any failure in retort 

processing. 
4. Keep retort baskets in sequence. 
5. Provide low-cost permanent records 
for cooking plants. 

The cost of Cook-Chex protection is neg- 
ligible ... less than one cent for 75 cases 
of No. 300 cans. 


SEND FOR FREE TEST SUPPLY TODAY 
You'll receive a generous supply of Cook- 
Chex at no cost; send your name, title, 
and plant address to Dept. CT-6A 


Aseptic-Thermo 
Indicator Company 


11471 Vanowen Street + N. Hollywood, Calif, 
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National Pickle Packers Association 
will hold its Annual Meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 9 and 
10. Emphasis this year will be on mar- 
keting and the event will be called 
“Marketing Conference.” In the fu- 
ture, production and field matters will 
be discussed on alternate years in con- 
nection with a machinery and supplies 
show, Secretary William R. Moore, re- 
ports. Thus the 1962 Annual Meet- 
ing, to be held October 24 to October 
26 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago, will be termed “The Pickle 
Fair.” 


Maine Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion will hold its 49th Annual Meet- 
ing at the Colony, Kennebunkport, 
Maine, June 12, 13 and 14, 1961, F. 
Webster Brown, President, has an- 
nounced. 


Canadian Food Processors Associa- 
tion has changed the location for its 
1962 Convention. The Convention 
will now be held at the Bayshore Inn, 
Georgia and Cardero Streets, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, February 11, 
12 and 13, the same dates as originally 
announced. 


The Medomak Canning Company 
plant at Rockland, Maine, was recent- 
ly destroyed by fire with estimated 
damage in excess of $1 million. 250,- 
000 cases of canned vegetables were in- 
cluded in the loss. 


Noel C. Bern has been appointed 
general manager of the Reinbeck 
(lowa) Canning Company. 


Pacific Hawaiian Products Company 
(Fullerton, Calif.) makers of Hawaiian 
Punch, have appointed Clair Horst- 
man district sales manager for the East 
Central Region, with headquarters at 
332 Delaney Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Minute Maid Corporation is intro- 
ducing a new banana-orange concen- 
trate, which is being backed by 60-sec- 
ond television spot commercials and a 
newspaper advertising campaign in 
each new market as the product be- 
comes available. 


National Can Corporation —S. M. 
Hopkins, president, has announced the 
appointment of Daniel A. Llewellyn 
as manager of the company’s plant at 
Mario, Ohio. Mr. Llewellyn had been 
general line press foreman for Cans, 
Inc. in July, 1946, before that com- 
pany merged with National Can. After 
promotions to general foreman and 
assistant plant superintendent of: Na- 
tional’s Kedzie plant in Chicago, he 
was transferred to the Cleveland plant 
in August 1955 as assistant plant super- 
intendent, becoming plant  superin- 


tendent in January 1956. He was later 
named assistant plant manager, hold- 
ing that assignment until his move to 
Marion. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated 
Beverages will hold its 43rd Annual 
Convention at San Francisco’s Brooks 
Exhibit Hall, November 13 to 16. 
The 1961 International Soft Drink 
Exposition will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Convention. More than 
5,000 bottlers, suppliers their 
wives are expected to attend. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company has 
appointed Benjamin C. Renne, dis- 
trict manager at Philadelphia, where 
he will be responsible for the sale of 
Crown’s line of cans, closures, and 
packaging equipment in Pennsylvania, 
Southern Jersey, and Northern Dela- 
ware. 


DEATHS 

Martin H. Cope, 80, pioneer in the 
dried corn canning process, died sud- 
denly at his home in Rheems, Penn- 
sylvania, on Friday, May 19. He had 
just returned from a shopping trip 
and had been driving his own auto- 
mobile when he collapsed in the living 
room of his home. He had been under 
treatment for a heart ailment since 
1934. Mr. Cope was founder of the 
Martin H. Cope Company of Rheems, 
which is now owned and operated by 
his son-in-law, Ralph C. Gable. He is 
survived by his wife, Alice, two 
daughters, Mrs. Mabel Gross of Camp 
Hill, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Helen C. 
Gable of Rheems, and a son, G. 
Wilbur Cope of Harrisburg. 


SEED AIR SHIPMENT SETS RECORD—A killing frost 
that hit the Georgia area, earlier this Spring, was responsi- 
ble for this air shipment of 3000 Ibs. of cucumber seeds one 
of the largest ever made, according to an air line spokesman. 

Growers whose crops were destroyed by the unseasonal 
freeze sent an urgent appeal to Seed Research Specialists, 
in Modesto, California’ for the ton and one half of seed 
which would be required to re-plant the damaged acreage. 

In commenting on the record shipment, Harold Elting, 
Operations Manager for S.R.S., said “within a matter of 
hours after we received this SOS order we had it filled, 
packed and on the way to the airport so these growers 
would have it available when they needed it for replanting.” 
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MERGERS 
AND 
EXPANSIONS 


- HUNGERFORD ACQUIRES 
DELTA CANNING COMPANY 


The Hungerford Packing Company, 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, has _pur- 
chased Delta Canning Company at 
Deltaville, Virginia, according to Wil- 
liam A. “Bill” Free, Sr., Hungerford 
President. 

The Delta Company, located in the 
fertile Rappahannock tomato growing 
section of Virginia, was owned and op- 
erated for many years by Earl Daniels, 
now retired. 

Tomatoes from locally contracted 
growers will be canned this season. It 
is excepted that additional items will 
be packed later as the plant and op- 
erations are expanded. The plant will 
provide employment for about 100 
local persons. Operations will be 
under the management of C, E. Payne. 


SUPERMARKETS MERGE 


Morris Kaplan, President of Penn 
Fruit Co., Inc., a Philadelphia based 
supermarket chain, and James Cooke, 
President of ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc., 
with headquarters in Detroit, May 26 
announced agreement to a plan of 
merger of the two companies. Simul- 


taneous with the completion of the 
merger the name of the merged com- 
pany will be changed to Allied Super- 
markets, Inc. 


The Penn Fruit stores will operate 
as a separate division under the Penn 
Fruit name with headquarters in 
Philadelphia under the management 
of present Penn Fruit personnel. Simi- 
larly, the other divisions of Allied 
Supermarkets, Inc. will continue to 
operate as heretofore under their es- 
tablished trade names. Jason L. 
Honigman and James Cooke, Chair- 
man of the Board and President, re- 
spectively, of ACF-Wrigley, will con- 
tinue in the same capacities with A!- 
lied Supermarkets, Inc. and national 
headquarters will remain in Detroit. 


The merged company will operate a 
total of 290 supermarkets, 210 of 
which are presently operated by ACF- 
Wrigley in Michigan, Ohio and Texas 
under the name “Wrigleys,” in Miss- 
ouri under the name “Bettendorf- 
Rapp,” in Oklahoma under the name 
“Humpty-Dumpty” and Kansas 
under the name “Ideal,” and 80 of 
which are currently operated by Penn 
Fruit in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, New Jersey and New York. In 
addition, Penn Fruit operates 11 
Kiddie City discount toy and children’s 
wear stores in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware. 


Loblaw, Inc., (Buffalo, N. Y.) has 
acquired in a stock exchange, 39 super- 
markets in Eastern Ohio and Western 
Pennsylvania owned by Century Food 
Markets. 


Pet Milk-Musselman—The proposed 
merger of the Pet Milk Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and the C. H. Mussel- 
man Company, Biglerville, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been approved by the boards 
of directors of the two firms. Under 
terms of the proposal 270,000 shares of 
Pet Milk common would be exchanged 
for all of the Musselman capital stock. 


Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corpo- 
ration has established a folding carton 
department at its Western Division 
plant in San Francisco. For 30 years 
the company has confined its folding 
carton manufacturing to its Rochester, 
New York, plant. Max G. Wesley, 
with years of experience in folding 
box production, has been appointed 
manager of the San Francisco opera- 
tion. 


Blue Ribbon Growers, canners of 
Northwest fruits, have moved into 
new and larger offices at 6th Avenue 
and West A Street, Yakima, Wash- 
ington. The mailing address and 
phone number remain the same, P. O. 
Box 1587 and GL. 3-5564. 


CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel! Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
CORN METERS, 

AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


SUCCULOMETERS, 


THE UNITED COMPANY Fue) 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Only For Immediate Needs 
While Awaiting New Packs—Prices 
Generally Stable 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 2, 1961 

THE SITUATION—With Tues- 
day’s holiday tending to slow down 
things, the week in canned foods has 
been rather a quiet affair here. Dis- 
tributors in most instances are limit- 
ing purchases to small lots for immedi- 
ate needs and marking time on volume 
purchases until new packs are ready 
for shipment. Buyers are carefully 
following developments in major can- 
ning areas, however, and picking up 
carryover holdings in cases where it 
appears likely that new packs will be 
delayed by weather. Prices generally 
are stable. 

THE OUTLOOK—With the busi- 
ness recovery apparently progressing 
at a more rapid rate than had been 
looked for, and food business con- 
tinuing to expand, it is expected in 
some quarters that chains and whole- 
salers may be inclined to contract for 
new packs in slightly better volume 
than has been the case in the past few 
years. This is particularly true in the 
case of purchases made for private 
label requirements. Other traders, 
however, are of the opinion that dis- 
tributors, seeking to keep working 
capital as liquid as possible, will con- 
tinue to adhere to the tight inventory 
controls which have been so charac- 
teristic of the canned foods end of the 
food distribution business during  re- 
cent years. 

TOMATOES—Canners are show- 
ing stronger price views on remaining 
carryover tomatoes in the tristates, 
with buyers limiting take to immedi- 
ate requirements. Standards are held 
on the basis of $1.0714-$1.10 for 1s, 
with 303s held at $1.35 and 21% at 
$2.30, while 10s range $7.50-$8.00. In 
the midwest, packers are still firm at 
$1.10 on Is, $1.45 on 303s, $2.35-$2.40 
on 214s, and $8.00 on 10s. No change 
is reported from California, where 
standard 303s are quoted at $1.40 and 
fancy solid pack at $1.85. 

PEAS—Market is well sold up on 
carryover peas, and new pack will 


come in for a good early-season move- 
ment, particularly in view of the indi- 
cated lateness of canning operations 
this season. Standards are holding at 
$1.35 to $1.40 in the East, with mid- 
western canners quoting ungraded at 
a range of $1.30 to $1.35. Market for 
fancy sieves is nominal, reflecting 
limited offerings. 

CORN—Standard corn remains a 
scarce article, and the market con- 
tinues strongly held, with 303s rang- 
ing anywhere from $1.3714 to $1.45 
where canners are still in position to 
accept business. On fancy 303s, the 
market is quoted anywhere from $1.60 
to $1.75 in both the East and midwest, 
depending upon brand. Extra stand- 
ards remain well held at $1.50 bottom, 
with some sellers looking for possibly 
another price hike before the new 
pack is ready for shipment. 


BEANS—New business both 
green and wax beans is rather quiet, 
with buyers limiting purchases to ac- 
tual needs in anticipation of larger 
supplies and possibly lower prices as 
the new canning season develops. Cur- 
rently, standard cut green beans com- 
mand $1.15-$1.20 in the tri-states, with 
southern canners quoting about the 
same range. 

SPINACH—Small lot trading is re- 
ported in spinach, but canners are 
holding the market steady. In the tri- 
states, fancy 303s are held at a range 


THE ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 
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of $1.40 to $1.45, with 21%s at $2.15 
and 10s quoted at $7.25-$7.50. Cali- 
fornia canners offer 303s at $1.10, with 
2s at $1.60-$1.65 and 10s at $4.50- 
$4.75. 


APRICOTS—Coast reports note 
some shading on apricots as canners 
seek to speed up movement. Choice 
303s halves and whole are offering at 
$1.75 with 214s at $2.75. Distributors 
are not taking hold of the market in 
any volume, and it is expected that 
prices will remain under continued 
pressure. 


OTHER W. COAST FRUITS— 
Some new business was reported in 
carryover fruit cocktail, with canners 
holding choice 21s at $3.00 and 303s 
at $2.00, f.0.b. . . . Only moderate in- 
terest is reported in cling peaches, 
with the market holding at $2.40 on 
choice 214s. . . . Buyers are not com- 
ing into the market for pears in any 
volume, but light supplies are keeping 
the market in a steady position. 

CITRUS—A steady market on citrus 
juices was reported during the week, 
with demand fair, particularly on 
orange juice. Canners are showing 
strong price views on remaining stocks 
of juices. No change was reported in 
the market for grapefruit segments or 
citrus salad, with business reported 
routine. 

CANNED FISH—A moderate pick- 
up in demand for Maine sardines is 
reported, with the” market holding 
steady. Canners are still moving out 
carryover holdings, the new pack thus 
far having failed to develop any real 
volume operations. Canned sal- 
mon continued steady to strong, with 
new business still on the light side as 
a result of the sold-up position of the 
market on wanted grades and sizes. 
... Trade inquiry for tuna is on the 
upbeat, and prices are showing a 
steady undertone as the market heads 
into the warm weather season of peak 
consumption. 


ANNIVERSARY—Seeman_ Bros. 
Inc,. which has shown continuing ex- 
pansion in recent years with the ac- 
quisition of Seabrook Farms and 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., among 
others, will celebrate its 75th anni- 
versary here on June 7 with a dinner 
at the Hotel Commodore. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Cold Weather Delaying Season—Anxious 
Buyers Await New Packs—Meantime 
Filling in The Holes Where Possible 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, Ill., June 1, 1961. 

THE SITUATION — Distributors 
here are eagerly waiting for new pack 
vegetables which are now not too far 
in the future. Michigan and Illinois 
asparagus canners are packing and 
shipping new goods but progress is 
slow as temperatures here in the Mid- 
west continue unusually low. Pea 
canners in Illinois hope to make a start 
by June 10th but they too are being 
hampered by cold weather. The cherry 
crop, particularly in the northern parts 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, has been 
hurt by temperatures that dropped 
below freezing although the extent of 
damage has not been determined as 
yet. The local corn crop has been 
delayed although not to any serious 
extent at present. What is really 
needed is some old fashioned warm 
summer weather that will get things 
moving as they should be. 

With anxious buyers on the side- 
lines, one or two Illinois canners have 
named prices on new pack peas but 
Wisconsin factors have been mum to 
date. The trade were quick to get 
their orders down, particularly on tens, 
for quick shipment when ready with 
the idea of at least filling the holes in 
warehouse stocks and then taking an- 
other good look at the situation. Most 
buyers feel the pea industry could 
come up with plenty of peas but they 
also think corn canners could hardly 
produce enough corn in view of the 
current shortage to put any pressure 
on prices. When corn is ready the 
trade will be quick to buy with little 
worry about what might happen to 
the market. Bean planting is also be- 
hind schedule in Wisconsin but there 
is little concern as the supply situation 
is not nearly as severe as in the case 
of corn and peas. Blue Lakes are the 
exception and that is where bookings 
have been heavy. 

PEAS—The shortage of all grades of 
#10 peas continues to tighten and 
shipments will be very heavy just as 
soon as new goods are ready. Distribu- 
tors have booked heavily with specific 
instructions on items for immediate 
shipment when ready. They are not 
concerned about prices at present as 
warehouse stocks need replenishment 
too badly. There are no complete list 
of prices on the new pack as yet but 
the trade have been buying out of 
Illinois at $1.25 for standard fours in 
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303s and $7.00 for tens. Extra standard 
fours are listed at $1.35 and $7.50 with 
fancy threes at $1.55 and $9.00. 


CORN—There is not much the 
trade can do about corn at present 
except to wait until the new pack is 
ready. Spot offerings of just about 
everything are nil and most buyers 
have given up hope trying to find what 
they need. The industry had planned 
to make the earliest start possible but 
Mother Nature has not been coop- 
erating and previous target dates have 
been pushed back about ten days and 
even then it will take real corn weather 
to do the trick. No prices have been 
named but once they are the orders 
will come fast and heavy. 


ASPARAGUS—With the local pack 
under way, first shipments of new pack 
all green asparagus have arrived in 
Chicago. The weather has been ad- 
verse and it is feared there will be 
losses particularly in Michigan. The 
pack is slow and there is still a great 
big question mark about the whole 
thing. In any event, the trade have 
bought sparngly at $2.15 for fancy cuts 
and tips in #300s and $13.50 for tens 
with 5¢ and 25¢ off for early shipping 
allowances. 


BEETS—Here is another one where 
unsold stocks are fast running out and 
the situation has become serious as 
the trade cannot find the supplies they 
need. Fancy sliced in any size are not 
offered with most distributors really 
hurting on requirements. Salad sliced 
tens have reached the vanishing point 
and the same is true on most counts 
of whole beets in tens. Both Wisconsin 
and New York canners have put early 
beets in the ground and they are 
hoping to have new goods by the first 
of July. They will find a willing and 
ready m.rket here. 


TOMATOES—Tomato growers are 
having their problems here in the Ohio 
Valley because the same wet and cold 
weather hampering other crops is do- 
ing the same to tomatoes. A good deal 
of direct seeding has been lost and will 
have to be replaced with transplants 
under adverse conditions. It’s a very 
poor start and may have repercussions 
later. Under such conditions, prices 
continue firm with standard 303s no 
less than $1.45 with extra standards 
running from $1.50 to $1.65. The 
California crop looks good but can- 
ners there may still have their prob- 
lems ahead of them. 


BERLIN | 
CHAPMAN 


LABORATORY 
AGITATING 


@ Self contained — complete unit 
®@ 3-1 Variable speed gearhead motor 
®@ Can be either purchased or leased 
High viscosity or heat sensitive products, can be processed 
better with end over end agitiaion during the cooking cycle. 
This type of agitation during processing, leads to much 
shorter and more uniform cooking times and consequent im- 
proved flavor and appearance ... Diameter 24"... Cage 
Size 12” x 12” x 12” deep... Overall Length 50”... 
Overall Height 40"... Overall Width 40”. 


FOR EXPERIMENTAL 


DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 
On processing new 
products 


for complete details ... 
new two color illustrated 
catalog. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN@® WISCONSIN 
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RSP CHERRIES—Below freezing 
temperatures in Northern Michigan 
have racked up some losses already and 
all indications now point to another 
short pack even though southern parts 
of the state appear to be in good 
shape. In view of last year’s short crop, 
canners had hoped for a good one this 
year and had plans for an excellent 
pack of both RSP cherries and black 
sweets as well. Now it looks like an- 
other tough season. Spot supplies are 
completely sold up with the trade 
desperately needed additional stocks of 
water pack tens. 


CITRUS—The citrus market is now 
showing strength and prospects look 
good for additional price increases. 
Quotations have varied considerably all 
year from canner to canner and they 
still do although the cheap sellers ap- 
pear ready to come up to the market. 
The Florida pack is down sharply from 
last year as canners have been reluctant 
to pack heavy for obvious reasons. The 
market is quoted at $4.00 for natural 
orange in 46 oz. tins with blended at 
$3.25 and grapefruit juice at $2.60. 
However, sales have been made here 
recently at $2.40 for grapefruit juice 
and $3.95 for orange. 


WEST COAST FRUITS The recent 
flurry of orders on cocktail has come 
to an end and again the trade are 
wondering if this market will really 
hold at higher prices now supposed to 
be in effect. Actually, the price on 
choice tens slid off to $10.75 and the 
recent selling period ended on a weak 
note. Shelf size Clings continue to 
hold at current levels but tens are very 
sloppy with all kinds of offerings avail- 
able. Apricots are still offered at bar- 
gain prices with an excellent crop in 
the offing. This entire market on 
major fruit items, with the exception 
of pears, is anything but strong and 
there is considerable doubt in the mind 
of the average buyer as to just where 
all this may end. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Trade Buying Routine—Canners Buying 
to Fill Shortages Till New Packs—Keen 
Competition in Tens Market on Current 
State Bids 


By “Golden Stater” 

San Francisco, June 1, 1961 
THE SITUATION—The past two 
weeks have produced only routine buy- 
ing as contract balances are completed. 
However, many canners are short of 
this or that item of fruits, which has 
created active inter-canner purchasing 

to complete assortments. 
With shelf sizes of fruits fairly stable, 
the real variations have been in tens 
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apricots, peaches, and fruit cocktail, 
with heavy trading in past two weeks 
to secure the various quarterly state 
bid awards that are currently being 
opened. 


CLING PEACHES—Shelf sizes held 
at last fall’s trading levels in spite of 
pressures to force choice clings down. 
Instead, the recent heavy export buy- 
ing has turned No. 21% choice very 
firm at the all-year $2.40-2.45 level. 
The Peach Association has announced 
a 1961 price and volume objective for 
the large crop prospect that ranges 
from a high tonnage of 592,000 at 
$57.00 a ton down to 570,000 tons at 
$62.50 a ton. This scale is slightly 
higher than last year’s average of 
$56.95 per ton, including hauling and 
premiums for actual deliveries of 576,- 
000 tons. The Association’s report for 
1960 shows an average cost of produc- 
tion greater than this return, but have 
favored the expansion of cling sales 
rather than curtailed production. How- 
ever, it it also expected that these real- 
istic pricing policies will not only cur- 
tail plantings but also hasten the re- 
moval from production of inefficient 
orchards. 


APRICOTS — Although the crop 
prospect is down 10 percent from last 
year, the potential 210,000 tons is 
large and there is a large carryover. 
There are many bargains on today’s 
market, but the large crop is the de- 
terrent. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Shipping be- 
ginning to pick up again as trade 
cleans stocks taken in at time advances 
were announced but subsequently did 
not hold. Price steady at $2.00 and 
$3.00 for 303’s and No. 21% choice re- 
spectively. Tens vary widely with in- 
dividual canner’s stock position. 

PEARS — Holding steady with de- 
sirable counts in short supply. North- 
west expected to return to a normal 
crop after last- year’s reduced crop. 
California about the same as last year. 


TOMATOES AND PRODUCTS— 
The market is still firm. Some peeled 
tomatoes showing up but easily ab- 
sorbed. Only tomato juice trading with 
advertised brand promotions and buy- 
er’s label going at $2.35-2.40 for fancy 
46 ounce. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 

Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIL, has 
asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements, to be opened on the dates 
stated: Canned Cherries, (Heavy Syrup 
& Dietetic), June 28, 1961; Frozen 
Cherries, July 17, 1961; Frozen Rasp- 
berries, July 5, 1961. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, Sept. 1..... 853,947 849,153 
POOR GO May 4,023,495 3,325,110 
Supply to May 1 ...... 4,877,442 4,174,263 
Shipments during April 302,651 280,387 

Shipments, Sept. 1 to 
Stocks, May 2,175,330 1,693,987 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, Sept. 1 1,994,854 2,155,788 


Pack to May 1 ....... 17,149,574 17,570,622 
Supply to May 1 ...... 19,144,428 19,726,410 


Shipments during Aprit 1,509,083 1,245,983 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

12,150,714 11,707,601 
Stocks, May 6,993,714 8,018,809 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 197,433 335,740 
sans 4,128,487 2,218,860 
Total Supply ......... 4,325,920 2,554,600 
Shipments during April 270,601 120,009 
Shipments, July 1 to 
818,102 283,960 
CANNED LIMA BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 
1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, Aug. 1 554,351 405,572 
3,562,326 3,850,945 
Shipments, Mar. 1 to 
N.A. 468,481 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 
Stocks, May 2 887,682 1,151,828 
N.A.—Reports not available 
CANNED CARROTS 
(Actual Cases) 
1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 1,226,179 1,515,477 
Pack, July 1 to 
1,841,828 2,629,210 
Pack, Jan. 1 to 
1,357,021 612,174 
Supply to May 1 ...... 4,425,028 4,756,861 
Shipments, Mar. 1 to 
549,995 645,705 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, May 1 ....... 1,910,695 1,944,418 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
- 1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 9,649,751 6,425,538 
29,020,062 26,822,384 
Shipments during April 1,693,284 2,181,105 


Shipments, June 1 to 
Stocks, May 1 


8,364,105 5,540,425 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 

1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, Aug. 1 2,662,751 2,939,034 

42,823,248 37,374,121 

Shipments during April 2,453,731 2,722,072 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to 

May 10,060,357 8,291,145 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, july 1 ..... 6,111,363 4,049,909 
Pack, July 1 to 

Pack, Jan. 1 to 


Total Supply to May 1 30,836,657 30,991,775 
Shipments during Apr. 2,242,492 2,311,298 
Shipments, July 1 to 

5,585,807 5,606,655 
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